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important victory was won for the Union arms west of the Mississippi by Geii. S. R. Curtis, who had succeeded to the command in Missouri and had slowly driven Van Dorn out of the state into Arkansas. There at Pea Ridge, in the mountains of the northwestern part of the state, Curtis, with a force of eleven thousand was met by a motley Confederate force of twenty thousand. A two days' conflict ensued (March 7th-8th). At the end of the first day's fighting the outlook was favourable to a Confederate victory, but Van Dorn's troops were not well organised, and a vigorous flank attack by General Sigel on the second day resulted in a decisive Federal victory. The result secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and practically cleared it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war.
THE "MONITOR" AND THE " MERRIMAC''
At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, occurred the fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac. It was the first combat between ironclads and marked a new era in naval warfare. When the Gosport Navy Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1861, the frigate Merrimac had been partially burned and sunk. Subsequently the Confederates had raised her, converted her into an ironclad, and renamed her the Virginia. She was provided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered with sheets of iron, sloped down to the water line, and she was fitted with an iron ram. On the morning of March 8th the Merrimac, as she was still commonly known, steamed out from Norfolk into Hampton Roads, and attacked the Federal fleet. After a fierce but unavailing resistance on the part of the frigate Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberlandf both were destroyed. The broadsides of the Federal ships rattled against the Merrimac's iron sides, and rolled off harmlessly into the water.
On the next morning the Mermmac returned to the scene of her previous day's victories, intending to complete the destruction of the Federal fleet. Her achievements of the day before had created the greatest consternation at the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible Merrimac exacting tribute from every seaport on the North Atlantic coast. It was not supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with the destroyer.
But that very morning the little iron-clad Monitor had arrived from New York under the command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and lay at anchor alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolish. Ropes/c calls this opportune coming of the Monitor "the most dramatic of the many dramatic occurrences of the war.'1 This littlg low-decked, turretcd iron-clad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as "a raft with a cheese-box on it," had been built at the Brooklyn navy yard after models of John Ericsson. It was a good deal in the way of an experiment, but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The Merrimac bore down upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skilfully eluded the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close range, but neither was able to inflict any serious damage on the other. Commodore Buchanan and several of the Merrimac7s gunners were wounded. Lieutenant'Worden was the only man on board the Monitor to be seriously hurt. After he was wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few minutes, whereupon the Merrimac took advantage of the cessation of the firing to return to Norfolk. The fight itself was a draw, but the real advantage was with the Monitor, for the Federal fleet had been saved, the idea of the invincibility of the Merrimac shown toh his division of infantry. On the 14th Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the fierce fire from the Confederate guns compelled him to retire down the stream with two of his gun-boats disabled. He himself was severely wounded.ve given them wasraduated           ..
